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WHERE   THE   BEE   SUCKS
It is said that 37,000 loads of nectar are needed to make one pound of
honey. No wonder people talk of the busy bee! The worker-bees,
vvhicn collect nectar for honey-making and pollen for bee-bread, do not
fly from flower to flower in haphazard fashion; they fly from one flower
to another of the same kind. The advantage of this to the flowers is
obvious; a clover flower does not want pollen from a poppy but from
another clover flower.
On the bee's side there is also much to be gained by systematic explora-
tion. Nectar-finding has to be learnt. Once a bee has found out where a
foxglove keeps its sweet store, time and trouble are saved if other fox-
gloves are visited rather than flowers with fresh secrets.
THE   FLOWER   AND   ITS  VISITOR
The bee has a long " tongue " used for lapping up small drops of
nectar. It also has other long mouth-parts which, closing about the
" tongue," form a sucking-tube. The nectar is sucked into the mouth and
thence into a honey-bag, and an acid secretion in the insect's mouth
begins the transformation from nectar into honey. The change is
completed after the sweet stuff has been stored in the cells of the honey-
comb in the hive, and the heat of the hive has a good deal to do with
the process.
There are honey-bee flowers, humble-bee flowers, wasp flowers,
butterfly flowers, moth flowers and fly flowers; that is to say, flowers
with parts so arranged that one particular kind of insect-visitor brings
about the desirable cross-pollination. These different insects have
different types of mouth-parts, different lengths of ** tongues," and it
follows that one will be more likely than another to brush the pollen-
covered stamens and the pollen-catchers (stigmas) while it is sucking
up the nectar* For example, the honeysuckle is a moth flower, the red
clover a humble-bee flower, the cuckoo-pint (arum) a fly flower, and
the figwort a wasp flower.
*SHOWERS OF   SULPHUR'*
10 many districts there are what are known as " showers of sulphur "
every year. The ground and the herbage may be thickly dusted with a
fine powder, which is not sulphur, although sulphur-coloured. It is
pollen from pixie trees and other conifers.
This golden dust is set free in great quantities at the flowering season
of these evergreen trees, and since each grain has two little bladder-like
float*, it may be carrkd a long distance from the forests. It rises like a
ciood and may travel miles before it sinks, so it is not surprising that
many people mistake "sulphur showers" or "golden rain" for
KMBcdmig supernatural.
Grasses of many kinds* including the cereals, rye and wheat, and so
on, produce Urge quantities of pollen about midsummer. It is very fine
light, suitable for being borne by the wind rather than by insects,